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This statement is presented on behalf of the California Citizens 
Committee for Agricultural Labor, formed in April 1959 by representa- 
tives of religious, labor, minority and other public spirited groups 
and individuals to secure equality of treatment for farm workers. As 
citizens, we are deeply concerned with the wages, hours, and working 
conditions of women and minors engaged in farm work, and we wish to 
submit our recommendations on these matters to the Wage Board for 
its consideration, 

Shortly after the Industrial Welfare Commission passed its 
historic decision to extend coverage to women and children farm 
workers, national attention was focused on the plight of California's 
farm families by a double-page spread which appeared in seventeen of 


the nation's largest magazines, including Life, Saturday Evening Post, 


Time,and Look. Some 36 million Americans read the story of the 


Vasquez family of Bakersfield, as presented by the Advertising Council. 

Entitled "She was not alone," the story related the mental break- 
down and hospitalization of a "victim of poverty" - Mrs. Eva Vasquez. 
"At twenty-nine she was the wife of Juan Vasquez, mother of seven 
children and pregnant again. Because of recurring bouts of illness, 
finally diagnosed at Kern General as malnutrition, Juan was only 
intermittently employed. Came cotton time, the whole family took to 
the fields - usually earning a total of $7.50 a day. Worry over her 
neglected children and Juan led to Eva's breakdown." 

This tragic story of malnutrition, pitifully inadequate earnings, 
and substandard living conditions had a happy ending, according to 
the Advertising Council's blurb. As part of their program of public 
services, they sent Juan Vasquez a booklet entitled "How To Deal With 


Your Tensions" and this began the process of Eva's rehabilitation. 


BOs 
Final proof: a happy family portrait with beaming faces. 

Ignoring the perhaps unwitting callousness in exploiting the 
misery of this farm family for their own purposes, we should thank the 
Advertising Council for telling 36 million American readers the facts 
of California farm life: cotton earnings of $7.50 a day if father, 
mother and children work; irregular work; malnutrition; neglected 
children; two-room wooden shack for a family of ten; stark poverty; 
and mental breakdown, 

It is precisely because the Vasquez family is not alone - there 
are thousands like them, suffering from much the same evils - that 
we of the Citizens Committee look to the wage board to take signifi- 
cant steps to correct abuses which exist as quickly as’ possible so 
that the health and welfare of women and minors working in agriculture 
may be advanced, 

Just how many of these women and children work on California 
farms? No reliable statistics are available since the Department of 
Employment discontinued its breakdown of farm employment by sex, The 
last estimates available in June 1951 showed 39,000 women, 13',000 


boys under 18, and 6,000 girls under 18, The maximum estimates for 


1950 occurred in October: 53,000 women, 19,000 boys under 18, and 
9,000 girls under 18, 

Most recently, Mrs. Florence Clifton, Chief, Division of Indus- 
trial Welfare, when asked this question in Sacramento at the hearing 
of the Senate Fact Finding Committee on Labor and Welfare, in 
November 1959, estimated that between 100,000 and 150,000 women and 
minors were employed out of a total of some 400,000 farm workers, 


Other estimates have ranged from 20 to 25% of the domestic work force. 
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While exact statistics are lacking, women and minor farm workers con- 
stitute a major part of the work force in certain crops, as testified 
by various grower representatives at the IWC hearings. 

The Wage Board is charged with the important responsibility of 
recommending to the IWC "an estimate of the minimum wage adequate to 
supply the necessary cost of proper liying to, and maintain the 
health and welfare of women and minors engaged in occupation, trade 
or industry in question" - in this case, agriculture, 

While precise cost-of-living data necessary to make such a 
minimum-wage estimate is lacking, certain rough yardsticks are avail- 
able. In October 1950 the Commission developed a minimum budget for 
a single working woman without dependents and living in a boarding 


house. At that time the working woman would have had to earn 96 cents 


an hour, with year-round employment of 4O hours per week, totaling 


$2,003.98 a year. 

Adjusted for December 1959, on the basis of changes in the 
Consumer Price Index and tax changes, she would have to earn $2,631,06 
a year, or $1.32 an hour for 50 weeks! work of 40 hours each week, 

We would question the validity of simply re-pricing the budget items 
since this procedure completely ignores any shift in buying habits 
over a period of almost ten years, as well as "freezing" the budget 
items as originally developed and not allowing for any improvements in 
living standards, Yesterday's luxury may be today's necessity, and 
only a thorough revision of the 1950 budget could give an accurate 
picture of what is necessary and proper in 1960 for the health and 
welfare of women and minors, 


Let us recall the Commission's own statement on the 1950 budget: 
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"There is a narrow margin between the self-supporting adequacy of this 
budget and a substandard living." The budget permits only ten cents 
per day "spending money" for candy, soft drinks, coffee, etc; she may 
buy only one postage stamp per week; and she cannot give any tips. 

As of November 15, 1957, the Commission set $1 an hour as the 
minimum wage for women and minors in eleven industries, and 85 cents 
for minors, and for women during a 200-hour apprenticeship period. 
These minimums appear to us to be totally inadequate to meet the 
costs of the minimum budget set up by the Commission itself and ought 
to be raised substantially. However, this wage board is limited to 
the consideration of the minimum wage necessary to maintain the 
health and welfare of women and minor farm workers. 

According to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the average 
hourly California farm wage for 1958 was $1.15, and for 1959, $1.18 


(including piece work); the average hourly factory wages for the same 


year were $2.43 and $2.53. While there is some question in our minds 


concerning the reliability of these farm wage rates, we have heard 
grower representatives: quote them at hearings as proof of the "high" 
earnings of their workers, Hence their opposition to a minimum of 
even $1 an hour for farm workers seems inconsistent. 

Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell stated in February 1959; 
"The numberof days worked by the average farm worker per year has 
been going down steadily. Ten years ago there were more than 180 
work-days. Today the. average is 144, The total wages they earned 
in 1957 averaged $892, This was lower than any reported year since 
1951." The $892 represents a total of wages from both farm and non- 


farm work. 
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Hence, the wage board must take into account that women and 
minors employed in California's fields - if they do as well as the 
national average - do not work even five months of the year. Further, 
the Farm Labor Fact Book (U. S. Department of Labor, 1959) states: 
"The average female hired farm worker earned $275" in 1957. It also 
points out that our two and a half million farm labor families average 
less than $2,000 a year, and spend less than $22 per week for food. 

While we do not know the exact percentage of women farm workers 
in California nor how many are married and how many are single, both 
grower and worker testimony before the IWC hearings indicated that a 
large proportion of the women workers are married, and often work 
with their husbands and children in the fields, The 1950 population 
census revealed that half of the working married women had children 
under 17 years of age, and it is reasonable to assume that somewhat 
the same ratio, if not larger, will hold in California's women workers 
and that such minors often work with them in the fields. 


At the Stockton IWC hearing Mrs. Nova testified that she and her 


husband were employed for almost ten months (an unusually long period) 


in 1958 doing workin various crops and sheds, and their combined earn- 
ings came to only $2,820. 

Another farm labor family, whom we shall call Mr. and Mrs, 
Crawford, reside in Tulare County and their earnings over a five-year 
period were as follows: 

1958 2556.97 

1957 2812.76 

1956 2632.77 


1955 2581.35 
1954 1563.02 
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They worked various crops - oranges, cotton, tomatoes, straw- 
berries, pears, plums, hops, beets, mint, asparagus - up and down the 
state, wherever they could locate work. They worked some part of 
every month in 1958, and their average weekly earnings, per wage 
earner, amounted to $25,55 per week, This figure compares with almost 
four times as much for the California factory worker, $98 per week 
in 1958, 

Mrs. Crawford was the bookkeeper of the family and kept meticulous 
records of the earnings and expenditures of the family, carefully 
recording every piece and hourly rate paid for every crop worked. 
Amidst the expenditures for such necessities as groceries, gas, oil, 
rent, and wood, appeared the following items: red hat, 82 cents; 
lace, 2 yards, 21 cents. While the red hat was surely not a Lilly 
Dache creation, its modest cost would easily fall within the clothes 
allotment of the IWC budget. 

Both Mrs. Nova and Mrs. Crawford - as well as countless other 
married women who work on our farms - had to work because their 
husbands did not earn enough. The health and welfare of such married 
women require that they contribute sufficient earnings into the 
family kitty so that a decent standard of living can be maintained. 

While these particular families cited did not have children 
working with them, a recent survey by three Fresno State College 
professors of farm families in that county revealed that "More than 
half the families are large, averaging around four children to the 


family, compared with a one and one-third child national population 


average." Because of the low earnings of the parents, the typical 


pattern is for children of farm workers to help in the fields, The 
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Same survey found that the "Average income is less than $2,500 per 
year and inadequate to establish the families properly in a decent 
society." Such an income is less than half the family income consider- 
ed necessary to maintain a minimum standard of health and decency by 
budget studies conducted by the U. S. Department of Labor as well as 
the University of California's Heller Committee. 

Other characteristics of female farm workers which must be taken 
into account in deciding what their minimum wage should be are cited 
by the Farm Labor Fact Book: "Females, who comprised about one-fourth 
of the hired farm workers with more than 25 days of farm employment 


in 1957, tended to be older than the males in this group. A somewhat 


larger proportion, 45 percent, were reported to be in the 35 to 64 age 


bracket; and 32 percent, 18 to 34. About one-fifth were below 18 
years of age. There is a larger proportion of females among migratory 
than non-migratory farm workers, The proportion of women in the hired 
farm work force has been increasing in recent years." Again, while 
these are national figures, California trends appear to parallel 
national trends. 

In setting a wage minimum for female workers - about one half of 
whom may be in a 35 to 64 age bracket - the wage board must take into 
account there there will be a higher percentage of married women with 
children in this age grouping, that they will have family expenses 
beyond those of an unmarried female worker, that their rate of illness 
and incapacity requiring greater medical expenditures will be greater, 
that they will have dependents either totally or partially dependent 
upon their earnings, and that many of them will have the expense of 
traveling for their work, unlike the single working woman living in a 


boarding house in the IWC's budget study. 
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With all of these factors to be considered, we are not ina 
position to propose an exact figure for the wage board's consideration. 
We note that in June 1956, in a thoroughly documented study, the 


California State Federation of Labor recommended a minimum wage of 


$1.25 per hour for women, On the basis of the arguments advanced in 


their study, that figure would have to be revised upward substantially 
in terms of the rise in the cost of living and other factors that 
ought to be taken into account. 

While the wage board is mandated by the IWC to make its recom- 
mendation solely in terms of what is needed to maintain health and 
welfare of women and minors employed in agriculture, employer opposition 
to the very conception of a minimum in this field has been raised 
during the hearings held, as well as arguments of ruinous effects. 

We cannot ignore either the implied threat that a minimum wage order 
in this field would lead to displacement of women and minors. 

While such arguments are irrelevant to the minimum wage standard 
as prescribed by the legislature, we should like to point out that 
the crops employing the largest number of women and minors in 
California enjoy, in most cases, an advantaged position as far as 
total United States production is concerned, as follows: 

SELECTED CROP (for 1956) CALIFORNIA'S RANK % of U.S. PRODUCTION 

Prunes 

Apricots 

Cotton 

Carrots 

Grapes 

Onions 

Potatoes, Late Spring 

Potatoes, Late Summer 

Tomatoes, Canning 

Cherries, Sweet 


Strawberries, Mid-Spring 
Walnuts 
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Source: U, S, Department of Agriculture 
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Late figures for some of these crops, reported in the February 


27, 1959 issue of Wells Fargo Business Review, for the year 1958, 


reveal that California is second only to Texas in cotton production 
and that it continues to be the most valuable crop grown, accounting 
for almost one-third of the value of all field crops. For the fruit 
and nut crops, in which women and minors are largely employed, grapes 
remain the leading fruit crop. The Review states: "Many of the crops 
in this category are grown nowhere else in the country in commercial 
volume, while others areproduced elsewhere on only a limited scale, 
For example, California accounts for the nation's entire output of 
lemons, nectarines, dates, almonds, olives and dried prunes as well 
as 90% of the grapes, plums, avocados and walnuts, 80% of the apricots 
and 50% of the peaches and pears," 

It should be recalled that dire predictions of economic disaster 
are almost inevitably raised by employers when minimum wages are 
under discussion, We do not see that such disaster overtook the 
employers in the twelve fields now covered by the $1 minimum wage 
order of the Commission, On the contrary, economic studies show that 
the bulk of the employers benefit because of increased productivity, 
greater management efficiency, and other forms of employer adjustment. 

In 1955, the Department of Labor studied the effects of raising 
the Federal minimum from 40 cents to 75 cents in five low-paid indus- 
tries - Southern sawmilling, men's dress shirts and nightwear, 
fertilizer, men's seamless hosiery, and wood furniture. The raising 
of the Federal minimum in 1950 represented an increase of 88%; yet 
these industries adapted with "only very minor determinable effects" 


according to the department's study. 
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The study concluded: "Not only were plant closings few in 
number, but any changes in competitive conditions and dislocations 
in industry that might have resulted proved very temporary in nature." 
Further, "Prices for products of low-wage industries affected sub- 
stantially by the necessity for the payment of higher wages do not 
seem to have risen as a group any higher than prices of other 
products... Increased efficiency of production..apparently absorbed 
much of the increased costs," 

While a host of differences may be pointed out between our 
problem in California agriculture and the five industries studied, 
certain economic benefits flow from raising a low-pay structured 
industry to a level approaching the rest of industry. By increasing 
purchasing power and stimulating consumer demand, every citizen 
is benefited. Our taxes now pay for the results of ptverty in the 
form of disease, welfare aid, delinquency, and dependency. A decent 
wage floor will help not only the women and minors directly involved 
but every citizen of the state. Fair-minded growers should seek 
some stabilization in the wage structure so as to safeguard themselves 
from unfair wage competition, 

Since the largest share of the earnings of low-income workers is 
spent on food, there would be an immediate benefit to the agri- 
cultural industry. The increase in their earnings would help farm 
workers to buy the fruits and vegetables they cultivate and harvest. 
Increased spending in this regard and for badly needed goods and 
services would benefit tthe entire economy, and thus advance the 


interests of a healthier economy. 


Spokesmen for California's agricultural interests have proudly 


boasted of the phenomenal increase in her farm production: crop 
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production has doubled since the 1930's, California produces more 
than 90% of the nation's total of each of fifteen important farm 
products, Total cash receipts of California's farmers in 1959 - 
over $3 billion - set a new record for the United States. They 
rose 5% over 1958's cash receipts and thus California became the 
first state to reach the $3 billion mark. 

As the Director of the State Chamber of Commerce's Agricultural 
Department, James Houseberg testified at the hearing conducted by 
Senator James A. Cobey, in Sacramento, in November 1959: "The 
solution of its problem by California agriculture constitutes a 
modern miracle ... Great efficiencies have been effected by 
mechanization and new techniques of cultivation. Our farmers have 
uncovered new secrets in breeding, seed selection, livestock feeding 
and the use of fertilizers, germicides and insecticides. They have 
developed new arts and facilities for harvesting, packing, shipping, 


storing and marketing ... California farmers have recently been 


enjoying an average net income of nearly $8,000 a year. ‘The average 


for the United States is $3,000 a year." 

As citizens and consumers of the products of this industry, we 
are highly impressed with these achievements. We are confident 
that a management capable of such a spectacular expansion and 
adaption to new challenges is also capable of remarkable advances 
in the field of human relations - in its treatment of the women and 
minors who work to create this golden harvest. The demand that 
they earn sufficient to provide for their health and welfare poses 
no greater challenge than others conquered by agricultural 


management. 
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Every other group of employers in the state - including those 
whose workers also are seasonal - is paying a minimum wage to women . 
and minors and not demanding that, in effect, they help to subsidize 
the industry by substandard earnings and conditions. Nor do these 
employers use a labor contractor system of recruiting help which often 
absorbS 30 to 40% of the payroll - money which could go directly to 
the workers in the form of increased wages. Also, these employers do 
not finance a program to import Mexican Nationals to work in their 
industries at a cost estimated to be some $100 per worker for six 
weeks! work, We can only hope that the same energy and intelligence 
could be used to recruit women and minors to build up a stable 
domestic labor supply. 

In the testimony of Dr. Varden Fuller of the Giannini Foundatton 
of Agricultural Economics before the Sacramento hearings referred to 
above, he proposed: "(1) The establishment and maintenance of an 
environment that offers positive inducements to a resident core labor 


force that will have attachment to and identification with seasonal 


agriculture, (2) An organized and planned program for a systematic 


supplementation to this core force from workers not normally in the 
labor force but available for summer employment," 

For the first group of what he terms the resident core, Dr. Fuller 
points to the many families who . try to maintain fixed domiciles and 
to obtain work within the commuting periphery of their homes." For 
the supplemental group, he suggests the high school and college youth. 
He warns that "the reputation and conditions of farm work are not 
presently favorable to the utilization of this potential force on a 
Significant scale,..Field sanitation, housing, and transport would 


have to be on higher standards than we now know them, though not 
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radically different from the specifications of the Bracero contract, 
Certainly, labor contractors could not be used." In Dr. Fuller's 
view, no such program is possible unless the liebor users assume 
a constructive leadership and unless the Bracero program is ended, 

Without commenting on the desirability or feasibility of Dr. 
Fuller's proposals, we should like to underscore the point that 
whether recruitment is directed toward the wsident farm family, 
which often includes a working mother and children, or the minor 
attending school but available for summer work, both these groups 
would be favorably affected by the setting of the minimum wage. 
Set at a level sufficient to provide a decent standard of living, 
we can expect that a higher quality and more reliable work force 
of women and minors will be attracted. In a more stable situation, 
the training of young workers for the more skilled operations of 
farm workers could be envisaged. Other industries have apprentice- 
ship programs, and proper planning could see its application to 
farm work, A major step would be the setting of a minimum wage 
for learners, with proper safeguards... 

HOURS OF WORK PER DAY 
According to the September 1958 Farm Labor, the length of the 


farm work day for hired workers in California was as follows: 


1957 9.0 hours 
1958 9.4 " 
1959 9.2 - 


Eight hours a day has been set as the basic work day for women 
workers, and six days a week, in the orders issued by the Commission, 


with certain exceptions depending upon the industry involved, 
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We feel that the same basic work day and work week should apply to 
women employed in farm work, with payment for overtime beyond those 
time limits. 

Without spelling out any detailed recommendations, we should 
like the Wage Board to be cognizant of particular problems associated 
with farm work, and to urge the Board to set up safeguards for the 
workers involved. Testimony at IWC hearings indicated that workers 
must often wait, without payment, for tools, equipment, or supplies. 
They sometimes report for work but are not given the work immediately 
and must again wait, without payment, Such waiting time should be 
paid for, Testimony has also been given that there are sometimes 
long and unpaid hours of waiting because of mechanical breakdowns, 

We wish to recommend definite rest periods of at least 10 minutes 
for every four hours or major fraction, to be counted as part of 
working time. Definite meal periods should be provided for women and 
minors, in line with the provisions in other | orders, 

STANDARD CONDITIONS OF WORK 

Orders issued by the Industrial Welfare Commission for the 
protection of women and minors in some twelve industries have covered 
such conditions of work as: record-keeping, reporting time pay, 
equipment purchase, dressing and rest rooms, drinking wat:r and 
washing facilities, first aid, lifting, and inspection. 

We assume that safeguards afforded women and minors in agri- 
culture will be at least equal to those established for other fields 


of work, We urge equality of treatment for these workers whose need 


for protection is even greater than women and minors employed in other 


areas. Hence we do not feel it necessary to spell out these recommen- 
dations, but we should like to high-light certain specific evils which 


require even more stringent regulations than have been established 
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for other areas of work, 

In this field of work, the Federal government through its 
bracero program has detailed many regulations felt to be necessary 
for the protection of our imported farm workers. We should like 
to suggest that the conditions to be established for women and 
minors should not be inferior to those offered foreign workers, 

A review of the bracero contract shows that they are provided free 
transportation, free lodging, given a work guarantee for three- 
fourths of the workdays of their contract, sanitary facilities, 
occupational risk insurance, tools, supplies or equipment without 
cost, potable water near their place of work, as well as other 
favorable conditions of employment. 

Whether or not these conditions are actually honored, the fact 
remains that such conditions are considered desirable by a govern- 
ment agency covering workers in the same field of work. ‘The Farm 


Labor Fact Book, which reprints this contract as appendix G, points 


out: "The workday for Mexican Nationals in this program is 8 hours. 


They are not required to work on Sundays or on prescribed U.S. 
Federal holidays. But as a matter of practice, they voluntarily 
work the hours normal for the season in the community where they 
work, " 

The problem of illegal child labor on California's farms is 
a grave one. The testimony given at the IWC's hearings revealed 
widespread child labor, beginning with children three and four 
years old. Inadequately paid mothers needed to supplement their 
earnings so their children were put to work alongside them. As a 
result, since 1950 over 4000 children were maimed in serious 


disabling accidents on the farm. 
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Two excerpts from the 1957 work injuries report highlight the 


problem: "A 9 year old cattle feeder caught his foot beneath a 


tractor driven by another employee. The 9 year old's foot was crushed." 
Our state law is that children 12 years and over may work only on 
holidays and during vacation time, and 14 outside school hours on 

school days, During school hours, the minimum is 14 or 15, depending 
upon certain conditions. Yet another case: "A 13 year old caught his 
foot in the blades of a feed chopper while trying to push green alfalfa 
into the chopper with his foot." 

Work injuries per 1,000 employees show that agriculture ranks 
third among California's industries, with 49.5 disabling injuries 
per 1,000 workers. With the high percentage of children in the fields, 
and their inevitable interest in moving equipment and power driven 
machinery, regulations concerning minors employed on farm machinery 
are long overdue, 

We appreciate that the Wage Board cannot dealwith essential 
aspects of the problem, such as necessity for child care centers for 
working women, strict enforcement of our child labor laws and their 
improvement, adequate housing for fanm labor families, and the 
development of educational facilities for farm children, particularly 
those of migratory families. However, the board can recommend certain 
safeguards to protect women and minors from the dangers of disabling 
work injuries, and we urge them to do so, 

Antother serious problem involves the unhealthful conditions under 
which women and minors work, Testimony at the hearings revealed an 
almost total lack of toilets, washing facilities, or drinking water 
available to California's farm workers. We note that previously 


issued orders detail the general construction of the toilets, their 
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number, supplies, location, and maintenance, Similar regulations are 
urgently needed for agriculture, We also note that dressing and rest 
rooms are provided for female workers in other industries, and trust 
that the day is not too far aff when female workers will have equal 
treatment accorded them, 

Such a scandalous lack of the most elementary necessities in a 
country famous for its plumbing and bathroom facilities constitutes 


a serious threat to the health of every woman and minor employed in 


farm work. We not not wish to detail the evidence given at various 


meetings of state governmental agencies since 1955 on defacation and 
urination in the fields because the workers lacked toilet facilities, 
Such crops may be contaminated and are a hazard to all citizens and 
consumers. The lack of hand-washing facilities increases these 
health hazards both to the workers and the consumers, 

With temperatures often above 100 degress, the lack of cold 
drinking water is a cruel deprivation. Women testify that they had 
to spend 15 and 20 cents for soda pop for themselves and their 
children if they wished to relieve their thirst. When water was 
available, often the only container available was a common cup, a 
health hazard of serious proportions. 

Dr. Bruce Jessup of Stanford University, after 18 months of 
research on the health of California's migratory farm families, 
concluded: "Venereal disease, tuberculosis and other chronic 
illnesses, infant mortality and disabling accidents are all inexcusa ly 
high among California's 60,000 migrants...They constitute a reservoir 
of disease and misery worse than any of the Steinbeckian characters 


encountered during the depths of depréssion days." 
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In conclusion, we should like to quote from the statement of Fred 
Heringer, Second Vice President and Chairman of the Farm Labor 
Committee of the California Farm Bureau Federation, before the Senate 
Committee hearing in Sacramento on November 16, 1959: "The economic 
supremacy and high standard of living in the United States to a great 
degree has been made possible by the farmer and the farm laborer who 
who produce new wealth annually from the Ler is eae 

We do not demand a "high standard of living" for the women and 
minors who have toiled to create it for others in this country - 
although they are as entitled to it as all workers, The California 
Citizens Committee for Agricultural Labor does ask the wage’ board to 
set minimum wages for women and minors in agriculture so that they can 
get somewhere within reach of the much vaunted American standard of 
living. We do request that their substandard and scandalous working 
conditions be corrected so that their conditions can begin to 
approximate those of other workers, In short, we request equality of 
treatment for agricultural workers; in this case - women and minors 
employed in agriculture should have the protections and safeguards 
accorded such workers in other industries by orders of the Industrial 


Welfare Commission. 


(Prepared by Anne Draper, April 1960) 
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